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Mjlhlt paptr provldtd a datorlptlon of tht rtttarch actlvltltt focuatd 
on adult Aducatlon^ und«rtak«n at tha Amarlcan Inatitutta for Raaaarch 
(AIR). Thrat a^aciflc projjcta wara dla^uaaad. Tha flrit axamlnad caraar 
.guldanca for adulta» with |ii^amphaala oi(l woman and mlnot^^tlaa* It jraaultad 
In^ a catalog daacr4:foli|g auccaaalHjfaprograina throughout t^a country an4 In 
a plannlnji manuMl for auch programl^ Tha aacond projact^ Involvad a aariaa 

of at udl^a to daf lna and to aaaaaa Quality of Llfa. Tha$a atudlaa 

indlcataj^ that laarning and intallactual davalppmant la an Important 
dlmanalon of Quality or Llfa and that achilt aducktlon can aarVa an Importar^t 
role in th'a llvaa of^ oldar adulta.^ Tha third project waa conducted aa part 
of the Statlatical Analyala Group in Education, created by the National ^ 
Center f(^r Education Statistics* It invoJCyed|analyaea Of data from the 
Participation in Adult Education %\xTV%y"'^^x^ix%^ toward issues of needs > 
participation, and per^stence In adult basic education. The paper concluded, 
with an examination of particular aspects of ^research characteristic 9f 
the work at a private research organization ^Ike AIR. * • 
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Rotarch on adult education la currently balng conducted In many 
different kinds of aettlngs. Thla synpoalum litcfludea reaearchera affiliated 
with the federal government^ the atate govei^nment » private lAduatry, *a 
univeralty, ^d a reaearch organlaatl^* A review and comparlao^ of th#^ 
perapectlvea emerging from theae varidua. settings will provide not only 
an overview of current reserach efforts lijjft will also aerve to indicate 

v * 

challenges and problems facing researchers. That is the purpose of the 
present symposium. 

My role in t\^B endeavor ^ to provide a description of the research 
activities conddf^ed at a private Independent research organization* To 
present such an overview, ^ this paper will be divided into two major sections. 
The first section will descrrlbe the research •activities undertaken at one 
specific research organization, the American Institutes for Research (AIR) « 
/•The second sectlo;! of the paper will examine four specif ic. aspects of 
research as ' thpy /relate to work at a private research .organization. 

Revl«w of A IR Research Efforts 

AIR is «|in Independent nonprofit Institution established In 1946. Re- 
search, development, and evaluation services are provided to federal, state, 
and local government agencies; to foundations and public service associations; 
and to Industrial clients. Major offices have been established In Washington, 
D.C., Palo Alto, California; and Cambridge, Massachusetts; and support 
offices are established as necessary throughout ^ the Un:frted States and abroad. 
AIR employs a full-'tlme permanent staff of 350 research and support staff* 
ThevS^ff are engaged In a variety of research activities focusing on edu- 
cation and guidance, health and mental health, international development, 
productivity and human performance, law enforcement and criminal justice, 
and population studies'. 

]^ . 

For several years, researchers at AIR have focused efforts «on educational 
Issues as related to ^dult^deve.lopment and aging. Three recent projects 
Indlcate^the breadth of the research Interest here. Thesq Include (1) the ' 

develo|)ment > Implementation,- and evaluation of career guidance for adults 

* t' 

with a focus on ethnic minorities and women, (2) the identification of ' 

<i ^ • ■ > ■ 

opportunities for improving the quality of life of older adults, ^nd (3) the 
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IdtntlflcAtlon an4 aiuilytla of ItsuM In adult, aducatlon- at part th« 
^tatlitical Analyala Group in Education (SAGE) . Each of thatt will now ba 
dascrlbad briafly. ^ 

CartT guldapct for adults > In this first p^'oject, AIR worked as « 
subcontractor on a grant from tha U.S« Offica of Education to tha San Joaa 
Unlfiad School Dlitrlct (DHEW/USOE Gra»t #OEG-0--74-1722) • Tha AtR raaaarchars 
survayad individuals and organizations throughout tha country to dt/tarmina 
tha kinds of caf aar planning programs "balng providad to adulta. labia 1 
l±ata^ 1rha sourcaa thatr^ara -surv'ay«d^"±n iin~aff ort to-locata 4}rograms-; ~ Tha^ — — 

' a 

saarch yialdad a total of 752 programs, and thasa wara sant a form to, obtain 

0 

\ 

information on the purpose, target population, staffing, materials, costsv 
evaluation, and major features of the program. Of the 460 programs that 
responded, 93 felt that they did not qualify, resulting in a total sample 
of 367. Using the information from the survey form and from other jnat^ials 
sehf by these programs, -a subset of 79 programs were selected that appeared 
to be successful in working with* minority groups and with women* A catalog 
"describing tlie 79 programs was prepared along with a plaitnlng manual that 
outlined activities recommended for impro^Ving 6r initiating an adult 



guidance program (Harrison, 1976). 
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From the program descriptions, a community task force selected two 
programs for implementation in the San Jbse area. (The task force consisted 
^of staff of the Metropolitan Adult Education Program, representatives of 
organizations in the community working with ethnic minorities and women in 

career development,' and individuals rej^resenting minorities and women.) 

> 

For each program, a k?it of materials and of the evaluation instruments was 
prepar^d^ The evaluation of the program designed >f or ethnic minorities 

m 

revealed that the ^program was successful in helping persons meet the program 
objectives but it attracted very few individuals. The evaluation of the 
program for women revealed that the program was hJ(^hly successful. [Seie 
^llenger. Beck, \Harri3on, and Sanderson (1976) for further details on the 
prograjn. ] \ ^ ^ 

The quality ot life of older adults . AIR researchers have v^ngaged ia 
a* series Of studies focusing on the def Inition^^jad assessment ^f quality of 
life. A major purpose of this effort was to develop anti refine a criterion 
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Individuals, Gro^a,*and Sources Surveyed^ 



Dirfiitof , Division of i^dult Education, Bureau of Adult and Occupational 
Educatl9n, U.S. Office of Education 

Director, Manpower Research Program, U.S. Departgumt of Labor 

Assistant Secretary for^Indian Affairs, "Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. 
Department of the Interior , * ' 

Director J, Women/ s Bureau , U.S. Department of Labor 

Division of Adult Education, National Institute, for Education 

Director of Research, Office of Economic Opportunity J 

Director of Counseling and Training Programs, Department of Defense 

Chief 'State School Officers ' / ^ 

Superintendents of Public In'^truction .f or U.S. Cities over 100,000 in 
• population ^ ^ 

Manpower Training Skills Center and Area Manpower Institutions for the 
Development of Staff 

Regional Educational Laboratories and Research and Devcilopraent Centf^rs 



Presidents of National and Regipnal Education Associations ^ 

Members of the National University Extension Association 

Member Institutions of the Association of University Evening, Colleges 

Califcwrnia State College and University Deans of Continuing Education 

Heads of- Social Service Agencies 

State Directors of Adult Education 

Sttate Junior Co^^lege Administrators • , 

State Associates of the National Association for Public Continuing Adult 
Education ; 

Directors of State Education Associations * 

yState Vocational Re^earch^ Coordinators 



measure for evaluAtlng tha success of various typaa of social pollclaa, 
programs » and Institutions. Tha stadias vara fundad by Intarnal AIR funds 
and by granta from tha Nat^lonal Inatltuta of Education /NIE-G-00-3-01A8) and 
from the Administration on Aging <AOA-90-A*51A) . The first step In these 
studies waa to obtain a comprehensive set of dimensions or categorlea 
that Includes all of tha behavioral and experiences that have a significant 
effect on the quality of life of AmerlcanafC Various conpnltteAis and investl- 
gators confronted wlfh this problem have prepared lists of the things that 

seemed Important to thera. Of course, each of the lists differs In some 

■ ~ ~ ■ "~ " ■ ■ ■■" I - — ■ ■ — ■ 

respec4:s depending on the experiences and Impressions of those compiling 
them. (See Goals for Americans, 1960; the Vork of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 1973; Catapbell, Converse, and Rodgers, 
1976.) 

In contrast to these efforts, Flanagan and Ru4s-Eft (1975) have 
provided an ^objective, emplf'lcally--developed set of* fifteen dimensions of 
quality of life.. Definition of. these dimensions was based pn the feports 
of critical ^behaviors and experiences that Individuals observed to be direct 
contributors, either positively or negatively, to their own quality of lite. 
(The Critical Incident Technique is described in detail in Flanagan, 195A,) 
The critical Incidents were collected from a wide variety of pe6ple of a|l 
ages located in diverse kinds of communities all over the United States. 
Altogether 6,571 critical incidents were collected from 2,83A people. 

A wide variety of questions were used to collect these critical 

incidents. Some of the questions were the following:, » 
• « 

1. Think of the last time you did something vefy Important to you 
or had an experience that was especially satisfying to you. 
What did you do or what happened that was so satisfying to you? 

2. Think of a recent time you could > NOT do something you very much 
wanted to do or could NOT have something you very much wanted 
to have. 

3. Think of a time that you did something or something happened to - 
help you move ahead with your long-range plans. ^ 

. 4. Thii^k of a time you saw something Ttoppen to another person that 
really was harmful or made his/her life worse in soiqe way. 
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5. What has glv«n you th« most satisfaction In ths past ysar? 

» * 

6. Think of tha blggast changa in tha quality of your Ufa which 
has occurrad in thi^ past flva yaacs. 

Thft critical Incldtnts r«tultlng from .the abovt qutttMoni vtrt aorttd 
Into catagorlts of similar bahavlora a^d axparlancaa and through a procass 
of gradual raflnamant a sat of 15 catagorlaa was fori^ulated. Thaaa 
were distributed among five major headings. The results are shown In 
Figure !• • , * 

■ ' " ^ ' " • ~ V " <~ 

It should be emphasized th^t the categories represent a comprehensive 
formulation of direct observations of the things people did or experienced 
that made a difference In their .quality of life. The deftnltion of quality 
of life In terms pf these 15 objectives makes measurement and research In 
this area more compi:^ehenslve, objective, and feasible. 

Using the re'sults of the definitional study, Flanagan and Russ-Eft 
(1975, 1978) conducted interview surveys with nationally representative 
samples of persons aged 30, 50, and 70 years old. The 1000 30-year-old8 
were selected as a stratified random probability sample from among the * 
Project TALENT participants. Project TALENT conslsts'^of a stratified 

0 

random san^le^f approxhimately 4.5% of all students enrolled in school in 
1960. In 10% of the schools. Project TALENT participants also Included a 
special sample of all 15-yedr-olds who were enrolled In grades 1-8 in 1960 
or who had already left school. For a representative sample of all 15- 
year-olds in 1960 (and 30-year-olds in 1975), both the regular TALENT files 
and the special sample fll^s were used. To obtain representative samples 
of, bide 1? Americans, the sampling plan provided for the selection of four 
560-case probability* samqtes: (1) 48- to 52-year-old men, (2) 48- to 
53hyear-old women, (3) 68^Kto 72-year-ord men, and (4) 6^- to 72-year-old 
women. The samplii^g plan provlded^for a multistage cluster probability 
sample. A three-stage cluster sampling procedure was u8ed[ in the Census- 
defined Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs), with stratifica- 
tlon in the first stage according to geographic location and population 
density ♦ In ,non-SMSAs, a two-stage cluster sampling procedure was employed 
with stratification in the first stage according to geogragjite location and 
population density. 
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awpontntt CcMiptlaint QutUty of Lif* 



PHYSICAL AMD HATHtlM. WtLLollIM 

Htf rial v>il->b#int tnd finanoi^i ••ouglty 

MAvtnt goo4 food, hom. pdtattilOAt. eMtfdru, 
•nd aKptccactoiui of chti* fot ch« fucur«» NoMy 
«nd fiaaoclal aflcurlcy cyylCAlly la^ortiiic 
faccort. For aoat p%6pU fllllai ch«Mi itMte 
la prlMrtly raUtad to thalr afforca or thaifa 
of thalr aj^ouaa* 



aud aaraonal aafatv 



J, 



Enjoying fraadoa fro« alokaaaa, poaaaaaiaf * 
phyalcal and Mntal fltnaaa, avoiding acddanta 
and othar haalth kaaatda, ProblaiMi raUtad to 

alcohol, d rufa , daath, and aging ara alao 

ihcludrt. TfTactlva" traatMnt of haalth problana 
it a larga coMponant- 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER PIOPLi 



Raiatlona with aoouaa (tir^frlaod ox boyfrland) 

Baing aarrlad or having a glrlfriand or boyfrland. 
Tha ralatlonahlp Involvaa lova, cotipanlonahlpi 
aaxual aatlaf action, undaratandlng» coHMinlcatlWi 
appracl«tlon» davotlon* and contantaant. 



D. Havtna Ud ralalnt chllifran 



Having chlldra^ and baeomlng a parant. Thla ra- 
latlonahlp Involvaa watching thalr davalopaant* 
apandlng tl«a with thas and anj^oylng tha«. Alao 
Includad ara thlnga Ilka «oldlng» guiding* halplng* 
appraclatlng, and laamlng fros thaa and with 
thatt. 

E. Ralatjlyna with paranta. albllnaa, or othar ralattvaa 

Having paranta, tlbllogai or othar ralatlvaa. 
In thaaa ralatlonahlpa ona axparlancaa coMMnl- 
catlng with or doUig thlnga with thaM» vltitlng» 
anjoylngi aharlng,\undaratandlng» balng halpad by 
and halplng tha«. Tha faallng of balonglng and 
having toMfma to dlacuaa thlnga vtth^a a. larga 
conponant. . / 

^ / 

P; Ralatlona with frlanda 

Having cloaa frlanda. In thaaa ralatlonahlpa ona 
aharaa actlvltlaa, Intaraata and vlava. Inportanc 
aapacta of thaaa ralatlonahlpa Involva balng accapt- 
ad» vlaltlng» giving and r,acalvlng halp, lova » 
truati aupport. And guldanca. 

SOUIAL, COMMUNITY, AW> CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

G. Actlvltlaa ralatad to halptng or ancouratin| othar 

Halplng or ancouraglng adulta or childran (othar 
than ralatlvaa or cloaa frlanda). Thla can ba 
dona through ona*a afforta aa an individual or aa ' 
a Mvbar of aoaa organitation » auch M * church, 
club, or voluntapr group,, Chiat worka for tha 
banaflt of oytrnt paopla. ^ 

H. Actlvltlaa ralatlnt tH local and national govan)-' 
MBit. \ 

Kaaplng inforsad through tha madia; participating 
by voting and othar conaunlcationa ; having and 
appraciating ona*a political, aoclal, and rali^ 
gioua frattdoM. Ona coaponant of t^ia includaa 
, having living condltiona affactj|d by i^|ul«tion, 
Ifltfa, proCaduraa, and policiaa of govaming 
aganciaa and tha Indivlduala fnd groupa that 
influanca and oparata tha«. 



PEtSOIIAl OimOPMIHT AND mPl 



Uartilng, atttttilnt a«hool, acquiring daairad 
ktidMladia and Mncgl aklllclat^ griduacinf. and 
problav aoWlng* Othar fapaata Inveiva 
laproving UMdamaadlag, ooa^rahanalon or appra- 
olatloo In an intallaetual araa* through aatlvictaa 
In or out of a«hool« 



m4 



V 



Dtvaloi^lng and galmlng orlMtatlon«'purp.^a, 
guiding pvlaalplaa for pM^a Ufa. Thla mmy 
InvolVa, h«co»lng ma aaCufa* gaining inalght into 
aad accaptanca of ona'a aaaata and liaiitatirona, 
avpatiaaciag and avaraaaaa of paraonal growih < 
and daralopamtt and raalliing tha ability to 
Influanoa tha eouraa of o«ia*a Ufa algnlflcant ly . 
It aaao Includaa naklag dadalooa and planning 
Ufa actlvltlaa and rolaa. For aoi»a paopia, a 
«aJor coaiponant arlaaa froa rallgioua or kplrlt^iai 
axparlancaa or actlvltlaa* 



Kr Occuaacloiui tola (Jo^) 

Having intaraatlng, ohallanging, rawardi^g, 
worthwhlla work in a ^ob or ho«a. 



_ _ Thla includaa 

doing wall, ualng ona^a abilltiaa, laamlng and 
producing, obtaining raaognltlon^ and acco«pliah« 
ing^on tha Job. 



I. CraatlvitY aad paraonal fgprMflW* 

Showing inganuity, orlglnarity, i»aglnation In 
auaict art, writing, handlcrafta, draM« phtHo- 
graphy^ practical or aclantlfic Mttara or avaty- 
day actlvltlaa. Th^a alao Includaa axpraaaing 
ooaaalf through a cdUactlon, a paraonal projact, 
or an accoapllah«ant$ or acKiavatMnt. 

RECREATION 

M. SoCiaUain^ 

Entartalning at horn o/. laawharat atCandlng 
Dartlaa or othat aoclal gatharinga, fMating naw 
paopla, intaracting with othara. it aay 
includa participation In aoclalUtng organlta* J 
tiona and cluba. 

N . Paaaiva and obaarvatlonal racraatlonal ^ctl vitiai 

Participating in varioua kinda of panaiva racraa- 

tlon, auch aa watching talavlalon, llataning to 

ttuiiCk raadlng, going to tha ttoviaa, and going 

to antartalnttant or ap'orta avanta. It alao Involvaa 

appraciating tha avt and baauty in Many aapacta of 

Ufa. 

0. Actiya jtnd partictpatonr racraatiooal actlvltlaa 

'Participating in varioua klnda of activa racraation, 
auch aa aporta, hunting, flahlng, boating, caMping, 
vacation traval, and aightaaaing, atc« Thla «ay 
alao Involva playing* Mdantary or activa gawaa, ; 
ainging, playing an inatrunanc, danclrtg, acting, 
ate. 
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A personal Intarvltwr iast^og thrct to four hours ^ vm conductad with 
t«c^ m«mb#r of th« talnplt. Thttt inttrvltvt dtalt with all aspactt'of 

current Quality of Ufa and, for tha 50- and 70-yaar--olda, gathaifad ratro- 
spactlva Information about aarllar parlodrf In thalr llvaa* Although data 
exist on all 15 dimanalona of quality of life, this discussion will focus 
,on the resui^lts relating to education and the dimension of learning and 
intellectual development • 

The first major difference among the three age groups involves the 
lamount of education rec«iivjt by members of the sample. About 85X of the 
30-year-oids obtained. a high school diploma or equivalent as compared with 
about 70% of the SO-year-olds 'and only 45,Z of the 70-year-olds. The age 
a^d education level of the sample members appears to be related to the . 
ratin^C^f Importance and of needs mfit given to the dimension of learning 
and Intairectual development. Thus, about 85% of- the 30-year-old8 rate 
the dimension as Important or very Important as compared with 68% of the ' 
50-year-olds and 55% of 70-yfear-olds . In terms of needs met, we find 
that about 49% of the 30-year-olds Indicate that their needs are well or 
very well met as compared with 60% of the 50-year-olds and 68% of the 
70-year-olds'. Such results suggest that adult education may not be needfed 
by older adults,^ but, in fact, adult education can serve an important role 
in the lives of many /older adults. For example, we find that .among the 
50-year-olds, 58% who stated that their needs ip learning and intellectual 
development were "well" or "very well" met had taken an adult education 
course while 40% \jrho" stated that their needs in that dimension were "only 
•slightly" or "ndt at all" vwell met had taken a course. Similarly, among 
thif 70-year-olds, 36%'whose needs were "well" or "very well" met had taken 
a ,coura^ as compared with ^18% whose needs were "only sligh4:ly" or "not at 
"^all"- well met. Table 2 presents a listing of the kinds of courses taken 
by these people, and Table 3 provldes^an Indication of the kinds of courses 
that these oldeir men and women woulLi lik^ to take. 

In addition to this stj^tistical presentation, we can examine the lives 
of individu^als to see the ways in which adult education could improve or 
has improved the person*s quality o£ life, 

ft 



TABLE 2 . 

, TyP^ Courtt Tak*n 
(Ma1«s and F«m«l«s at Agas 50 and 70) 



Court a 



50-Yaar-Olda 



Malta 



Famalaa 



^70-Yaar-Qld> 



Malaa 



Famalaa 



1) Induatrlal Arta 

2) Flna Arta 

-3y Bwainaaa^^ducation and 
Economlca 

4) Homa Arta 

5) Social Studlaa and Social 
Sclancas 

6) Self Expression and Personal 
Deyalopmant 

7) English and Language Arts 

8) Health and Safety 

9) Religion 

10) Physical Science, Math, and 

Computers 
U) Foreign Languages < 

12) Physical Education and Games 

13) Real Estate 

14) Gardening and Farming 

15) taw 

16) Career Education and Pre- 
Retirement 

17) Other (Driver's Education, Social 
Work, Housing/Urban Development, 
Volunte*erism, Animal Training) 



24X ^ 


31 ' 


-27X 


'3X 




8X 


15X 


" UX 


WX 






m 




V — ^x-- - 








« ♦ 




* 1 














17X 




* '22X 




lOX 


\\x 


3X 


. ■ 8X 


) 


kX 


ux 


• IX 


•• lOX 




bX 


5X 


9X 


5X' 




kX 


• 8X 


6X 


•6X' . 




IX 


. ix ■■ 


6X 


lOX 


• 


6X 




8X 


IX 




IX 


'3X\ 


2X 


4X 


V 


4X 


2X ' 


. IX 


2X ' 




kX 


2X 


4X 


IX' 


• 


IX 


OX > 


' 4X 


IX 




IX 


OX 


2% 


OX. 




\X 


, IX 


2% 


IX . 






2X ' 


7% 


2% 
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TABLE 3^ ' 

■ t. . » ■ 

Course^ Plannetl for 



(Males and' ^enwl«$, at A^tt BO and^O)* 



ft; 



. ™- 

s . 



, I-,. 



Cout«'e 



• > Males FemalaV / Malaa 't'amali^ 



^. ly- Fine Arts . , . 

2)' Indvtstr.lal Arts - ' 

Sodi^al Studies dnd Scrc^al V 

4) Home ^ ^rta . ' ; 

5) Business EducatioVi a Ad \ 
lEcoAOmics * > -r ^ ' . ^' 

..6) English and Language ArX9 % 
^ 7)' Physical.. Science^ /Mattel, andM ^ ^ 

Computeta , . "-^ . ' • 

* 8) Religion : V • ' - 

9) Heal th^and- Safety ' 

10) Self Expr*ess;Lt>n sttid Persoft^l 
Development' ■ n-v 

11) Foreign Languages 
L2) Gardening and Farming , ^^'^ 

13) Physical Education and Games 

14) Law 

15) .Real Estate 

16) Career Education and Pre-- 
Retirement 

/1 7) Other (Driver's Education, Social 
Work, Housing/Urban Development, 
Volunteerism, Aniraalj Training) 



29%] y 4% 

10%,? ; \ 143^ 



16% .r 



.18% 



' 0% ■ 



♦ «■ . 

> » 



' 2%.' 
1% 

3% 



6%v 



• 1% 



40% 

'■• i%. 

■ V 
.9% 

1% 



1% . "vu 



0% 
2% 



1% 

r » 

2% 



• 3%; 
\ A%. 

•*--8% . 
5%. 

• ■ n- 

■ * 

0%: 

0% 
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Alan Pruljtt (fictltlou« nam*) It a^ 71-yaar»old whita malt living 
In a Weat Coast state. -His paranta-wara mlgri\nt vorkar^ who followed 
'the.«u^aKl)fat crop» and ha was forcadlto repeat mny grades while In 
school. At tha age of 19, he was in tha thitd grade. ,, "Social 
pressure" finally led him to quit after the third grade. Learning 

/. is modavately important ■ .to Alan who says, "With background of 
^ ./schooltng I couldn't get fir In attending school l*m not a 

smart man, but I'm not stupid. ..I doll't want my miip to go stale. 
I waht to keep it active. So I rea4 a lot. I've jiearnad everything 
by myi;elf. Didn't need no school." His lack of education contributes 
negatively to several aspects In his current qualitiy of life.' Learning 

*,-an(d\de^^elot>ing his mind haVe alwaya be^n Important, to him; however, 
he feels that because he lacks an adequate educational base his needs 

* In this . area.-arq. Interfered with. This lack of education also appears 

• as an interfering factor In hl.s heeds " being- Eette^^ 7 
and understanding himself. ^ 

] 

The followii\g, on the^othet hand, is a case in which adult education 

has led to a great Improvement In an Individual's quality of life. 

* " ' -'^ , "* ■ 

Eva Sanchez (fictitious name )s is a 71-year-*old Chicano female living 
in a West coast state* Eva has only a third grade education. How- 
.ever, learning is very important to her, because though it she is 
able to Improve her English. Since she was married at age 15 and then 
/' had six children, she never had time for schooling. Now, she has the 
time, and she attends an English class one day and one night a week. 
She states "It's important to communicate the good things of life.' 
My kids never spoke English at home before. I speak English to ray 
.'grandchildren.'* Eva says that going to .school and learning more 
^ ^nd making new friends have raade ,the biggest improvement in het 

quality of life. She now speaks better English, understands more, 
and has a "new world." 

' .1" 

Issues in Adult Basic Education and Other i^ult education 

The National Renter for Education Statistics (NCES) has created the 
Statistical Analysis Group in Education (SAGE) in order to fulfill its 
mandate to produce policy-relevant analyses of education survey data. SAGE 
serves as a resource for the Center, both rtn the short-term solution of 
specific analytical problems and in the long-range development of the 
Center ^s analytical capabilities. , SAGE brings together experts in statls- ' 
ticaL survey methodology, data-base structuring, social indicator development 
and design of policy-oriented data analyses. Using these skills, the Center 
aims to enhance its application of existing data to policy Issues, to 
idtotify needs for important additional data, and to provide a powerful 
stimulus to Improving the basic data reports. 



Administered by the Center'* Division of Multilevel Educational 
Statistics^ SAGE is^ currently comprised of staff of the American Institutes 
for Research and AUI Policy^ Research. 

' The SAGE staff members are worHing with the NCES staff on*a vdViety 
of tasks in the area^ of elementary and secondary education and postsecQndary 
education* One of the tasks is concerned with analyses directed toward 
isisues in adiAt basic education (ABE). For this effort, SAGE staff members 
began by conducting a comprehensive revlfew of studies -on ABE and other 
adult education and .by identifying major issues. (A hasyk by Ruaa-Efn^ 
Rubin, and Holmen, be released in the near future by Garland Publishing 
Company,^ provides a review 6f these issues* and an extensfive annotated 
bibliography.) Based on these issues, the st^f is currently conducting a 
variety of analyses of the national tlata base called the ^rticipatidn in 
Adult Educatlfon survey (PAE) . The PAE' survey is conducted every three 
years as a supplement to the May Current Population Survey of the Census 
Bureau, and'survey results exist for the years 1969, 1972, 1975, and 1978.' 
Some of the results of these surveys may be found in reports published by 
NCES (Okes, 1974 and 1976; and Boaz, 1978 and in preparation). 

Some important issues concerning adult bjasic^ education (ABE) involve ^ 
questions of needs, participation, and persistence in ABE. To examine 
these questions, definitions were developed for the ABE target and demand 
populations. The target populiation consists of those peril^ns who should 
be served by ABE programs, while the demand population is comprised of 
persons actually participating in ABE programs. 

We can begin by investigating the effect of age on participation in 

adult education by those defined as members of the target population. 

Table 4 presents the results of a log-linedr (or multiple-^contingency 

table analysis) using the variables of age (A) and highest grade completed 

♦ 

. (H) I The analysis reveals that . the two variables and their interaction 
•,are significant.^ Figure 1 display^ therSK. results . Thus find (1) .de- 
creasing participatlop with an increase inlage and (2) increasing particle 
pation with an increase in the highe^^^rade completed. The interaction 
results from the fact that for persons who have not completed the eighth 
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TABLE 4 



Analysis of Jthe Effects of Age (A) and Highest Grade 
Completed (H) on Partlclpatloil (P) ^ 



Model ' 


Marginals 


'L,R, Chl-Square 


df 


P 


"R2" 

J -LI * 


F 


1 


^ \ 

P,HA 


585:73 


31 


.00*0 




18.89 




PH,HA 


283.07 


24. 


.000 


.52 


11.79 ' 


3 


PA, HA 


r43,85 


28 


.000 


.75 


5.14 / 


, 4 


PA,PH,HA . 


> 59,88 ' 


21 


.000 


.90 


2.85 




t 


Analysis qf 




Hypotheses 








Hypothesis 

J . 


L.R. Chl-Square 


d£ 


P 


'"R2" 


F 



Independence of 
P from H* and A 
(model 1) 



585.73 



31 



.000 



18.89 



H main effect, 
alone 

(model 2 minus 
model 1) 

A main effect, ' 
alone 

(model 3 minus 
model 1) 

H Main effect, 
given a' main effect 
(model 4 minus 
model 3) 

A main effect, 
given R main effect 
(model 4 minus 
model 2) 

Interaction between ■ 
H and A (model 4) 
(note: restriction 
to hierarchical models 
makes this hypothesis 
include H and A main 
effects as well) 



Y 



302.66 



83.97 ^ 



223.19 



59.88 



7 .000 



4- 

441.88 ! 3 .000 



7 .000 



3 .000 



21 ^ .000 



-12- 15 ^ 



.52 



.79 



43.24 



.75 147.29 



'.59 ' 12.00 



74.40 



2.85 



/ 



* Participation 
Rate I 



.07 

.06 
.05 
.04 
.03 
.02 
.01 



7- 



lA-25 26-50 51-65 
Age 



65+ 



Participation 
Rate 



Participation 
Rate 



.07 
.06 
.05 
.04 

.03 
.02 
.01 



H 1 1 1 1 i < 1— 

0 El Mid 7 8 9 10 11 

Highest Grade Completed 




0 El Mid 7 8 9 " 10 U 
Highest Grade Completed 



Age 14-25 
Age 25-50 
Age 51-65 
Age 65+ 



\ 



J 



.Figure 1. Display of effect of age, highest gfade completed, and their 
Interaction on participation In adult education* 
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grad^, th«re a d^ctWse In participation a^ highest grade Increases 
for the youngest age group, and no trend In participation for the other 
three age groups; while for persons who have completed the eighth grade, 
there Is a slq[iple monotonlc Increaae In participation, for all age groups, 
as grade/^lncreases, ^ ^ 

V • 

^ % This s^lLtiMtlon can be further cc^nflrraec^ by corapat'lng the participation 
among various age groups. Table 5 presents t;hf age dls]tr4.butlon of the 
United States pop^lation according to' the 1970 C^nsuar. These figures 
are compared with ule ABE target ^nd Vemand populajtlons for 19^9 and 1972 . 

4kB Is shown In this table, the ABE target' population contains aXLarge 
percentage of Adults over the agp of 60. This lik especially true for / 
•Def Ignition 1, which Is comprised of those with less than an eighth ' 
grade^educatlon. For example^ ^1 . 3% of the ABE target population '.In 1969 
were 60' years of ' age and old'er.^ On the other hand, the figures for the 
demand population show that thete Is less participation among the old€>r 
adults. ^Uslng Definition I for 1969, we see that only 14. IX of thdafe 
actually participating in .a^ult ^baslc education were 60 years and oldefr* 

Such results Imply that ABE programs should be directed toward serving 
older Americans. This age cohort comprises 4 large portion of tHe target 
population; unfortunately, many of these people are not; participating. 

Important Aspects of Research Efforts at a Private Research Organization 

* The previous paragraphs have described some of the projects relating 
to education and aging that have bfeen CpnducteH at AIR* Iti this section, 
four aspects of research will be disciissed as 'they relate' to work being 
undertaken at "a research organization such as AIR. Examples drawn from 
current research will be used to illusCT;atie the^major points of the 
discussion^ 

Major research Ob iiactives . A primary dimension cohcerns the degree 
bf flexibility with whlfc^^ researcher can set the ob^ctlves. Related 
to this flexibility is the ability to set and irmplement long-term objectives 
Persons working at a research firm like AIR possess qgt grSat deal of fiexi- 

17 ^ 




TABLE 5 



Kr«qu«nci«« and' P«rc«nUi«« by Ag* of ihn U.S. PopuUtloti «iu) th« 
ABE T«ri«t and DcMind Poputlitioiis 

9^ 



1970 
U.S. 
Population 




1969 



Aflg Tar ^t P opulation 



A >B P#i>a nj Population 



1972 



DtfiuiU^n 11 Definition 12 Definition II Definition #2* 
<8th> <iraU») <l^th Qrada) (8th Craaa) (12th Grad a^ 



AljH Tariat Populati on 

Dafinltion 11 Definition 12 
(ath Cradt) (12th Orada^ 



A BK Daaand Popujation 

Definition II Definition ^2 
(8th Grade) (12tK Crifae) 



Age 


Frequency 


X 


Frequency 


X 


Frequency 


X 


Frequency X 


Frequency 


X 


Frequency 


X 


Frequency 


X 


/requency X 


FrequeQ<^ 


X 


'l4~19 


23.165^707 


15.5 


293,700 


15.4 


^.846.700 


24.9 


2.300 4.6 


24.500 


5.2 


3,063.500 


r 

17.1 


1,994.400 


26.9 


3.0Q0 6.5 


44.600 


"-"^1 — 
7.9 


20-24 


16.371,021 


11.0 


43,800 


2. J 


391.900 


5.3 


3.000* / 5.9 


65.900" 


14.0 


439,200 


2.4 


39 h 900 


5.3 


1T300 7.2 


91.700 


16.2 


25-34 


24,907.429 


16.7 


113.100 


^5.9 


7?3.J80Q 


10.7 


7.900 15.9 


140. 50a 


29.8 


1,150.300 


6.4 


723,^00 


9.8 


6.800^^ 14.8 


157.000 


27.7 


35-44 


23.087.805 


15.5 


209.600 


11.0 


978.100 


13.2 


12.700 25.4 


110.400 


23.4 


-1.804,900 


10.0 


852,900 


11.5 


8.000 17.5 


117.800 


20.8 


45-59 


33.192.985 


22.2 ^ 


460.000 


24.1 . 


1;598.7<)0 


21.5 


1^.000 34.0 


105; 400 


-22.4 


3.864.400 


21.4 


1.362.700 


21.1 


15.000 32.6^ 


119,400 


21.1 


60 f 


28.682.286 


19.2 


787. 100 


41,3 


1.821.500 


24.5 


7.000 14.1 


24.100 


5.1 


7.728.600 


42.8 


1.895,300 


25.5 


9.800 7.1.4* 


36.000 


6.4 



Thus, in thm cAte of quality of lift reitarch, it was nac«s$ary for AIR 
to fund th« Initial d«f InltloiiAl ttudlta b«for« it waa poasibla to aecura 
federal grants for, the interview work. Such flexibility in developing 
reaearch objectives a^ao preaumably exists in a university setting. Of 
course, some would argue that "every academic department .of a university ^ 
has its own preoccupation*' (Shanner, 1952) and this atinosphei^B affects the 
work of the faculty members. In contrast, resear<|||)ers affiliated with 
governmental agencies or with private in^lusLtries or^usinesses can experience 
much less freedom in their work. Thus, the concerns of the legislature or 
of the management provide the major Impetus for /oh^ci work. 



The linkatte between the research objectives and future policy decisions 

provides anofi^ji&r important' dimension. Because research objectives arise 

directly frojn government or industry peeds, thtJy can have an immediate. 

impact on policy decisions. In many cases, the tesearcji undertaken by an 

otganlzation such as AIR . Results in response to the expressed needs of 

government agencies or private industry. Such research may be directly 

focused on certain policy decisions. For example, the SAGE staff at AIR 

# 

are attempting to pravide data analyses that will assist gover-nment agency 
personnel in developing or modifying programs. The research conducted at 
a university, as a result of the fleScibillty provided to the faculty, is 
much less likely to be directly applicable or relevant to future policy 
decisions . 

Methodology . Differences in methodology among researchers in the 

various settings result from differences in resea^rch objectives an?l in the 

* * ■ ■ ♦ 

character of the research. Moving from the university to the pj?iyate 
research institute to the legislative and private industry setting^, the 
research becomes more' applied . As a consequence, the research designs 
used in applied situations may be less rigorous than those used in basic 
research, with a tradeoff occurring bet\peh internal and external validity* 
In particular, less research takes place in the "laboratory," and more 
stakes place in natural settings (with fewer controls over the .treatment). 
For example, the selection of the programs to implement in terms of a^dult 
guidance resulted fi*om'the recommendations of a task for<6 representing 
the community. The evaluation was based on the selected programs and was 
focused on persons who entered those programs. This cannot be considered 
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an extr«m«ly "rlgqroui" i:««e«rch dealgn; on th« other h^nd, IC provided 
« conmunlty lerylce and Ic facilitated thrf answering of certain questions 
regarding the programs. ^ 

Limitations > . (iertaln problems face the researcher at a private Instl-^ 

tutlon that may be less likely In other settings. At present, there 

« 

appears to be a lack of training for this kind, of position. Traditional 
academic training prepares the researcher for work in a university setting. 
/Thus, the graduate student receives extensive, training in designing well- 
controlled laboratory experiments* Unfortunately, the^e aire rarely nsed 
in the kinds of research conducted in the development or evaluation of a 
government or industry program. Upon entering the nonacademlc research 
world, it becomes apparent very quickly that certain business management 
skills, such as budgeting and accounting, scheduling, and personnel manage- 
ment, are critical. In many cases, these skills must be acquired on the job 

Degree of security in research support is another problem area for the 
researcher in an organization such as AIR* Although stable funding is 
needed for long-term efforts, such stability may not be possible at a 

private research firm* In thp case of the quality of life •studies, sujiport 

"* ^ • 

was never obtained for the entire research program; Instead, individual 
Studies ^ora different funding agencies received support. 

( ' ' ■ 

Advantages * Althoug^i problems do exist, there are many advantages 
to working in private research* Because the researcher is not labeled 
as being affiliated with one specific dlsciplli;\e, he or she is easily able 
to move into' new areas* Given that discipline and subject-matter boundaries 
are unimporVant, multldlsclpllnary efforts occur as the norm. In addition, 
there is a' high degree of colleague interaction and collaboration* The 
SAGE project j for example. Includes researchers with backgrounds in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, statistifcsv and computer science* Teams 
of researchers from both the Palo Alto and Washington offices work closely 

4 

\ on specific problems. 
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